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Abstract 



Helping Adult ESOL Students Increase Speaking and Listening 
Skills by Serving as Volunteers in Authentic Settings. 
Harrell, Edith Lynn, 2000. Practicum Report, Nova South- 
eastern University, Fischler Center for the Advancement 
of Education. 

Descriptors: ESOL/ Adult ESOL/ Adult Education/ ESOL Speaking 
Skills/ ESOL Listening Skills/ Volunteers/ Authentic Settings 

This program was developed and implemented to help adult, 
advanced ESOL students increase speaking/listening skills 
commensurate with reading/writing skills, and build self- 
confidence during oral communication with native English 
speakers. Objectives were to increase group average exit test 
score in speaking/listening by at least two points over current 
average of 43; increase students' average self-confidence post- 
test score by at least 5 points over pre-test score;for 100% 
of randomly-selected group of teachers to approve a manual 
created for the project. Strategies were pairing ESOL students 
with mentors in various business and academic departments 
throughout an adult high school/vocational/technical school 
where students served as aides to instructional and non- 
instructional personnel. All the objectives were met. 

Appendixes include forms and a teachers' manual for replication. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Purpose 



Background 



The setting for this practicum project was an adult high 
school (AHS) which served students throughout the district 
whose needs fell outside the normal parameters of the stan- 
dard high school. AHS was the largest high school in the 
district, with 3547 students on its main campus and at satellite 
locations within the district. The teaching staff was comprised 
of 62 full-time and part-time instructors.- There were 14 
different businesses and service agencies throughout the 
district who provided facilities on their premises for classes 
in basic literacy, GED preparation, and English for Speakers 
of Other Languages (ESOL), and who contracted with the school 
board for certified instructors from AHS. The adult high 
school was allied with the district's vocational/technical 
institute, which occupied the same campus. 

The adult high school had an open enrollment policy 
(open entry/open exit), so students in any program could enter 
or leave at any time during the school year. Attendance 
policies were more flexible than at regular high schools. 

These enrollment and attendance policies were essential for 
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serving the needs of the maximum possible number of students, 
especially those with children or full-time jobs. The 
curriculum was competency-based, allowing students to work 
at their own pace. 

The adult high school offered programs in four major 
areas. Adult Basic Education (ABE) addressed the needs of 
native English speakers whose reading test scores on the 
Test for Adult Basic Education (TABE) were below 8.0. Through 
individualized classroom instruction and computer programs, 
students' proficiencies in basic skills of reading, writing, 
and mathematics were raised to the minimum TABE score of 
9.0, needed to enter the GED Preparation Program. 

The GED Preparation Program prepared students to. pass 
the GED test. The time students spent in this program varied 
according to their individual needs and progress. 

The Credit Diploma Program was available for students 
who had completed more than 12 of the 24 required high school 
credits needed for a regular high school diploma, and who 
wished to obtain a credit diploma rather than a GED. 

The ESOL Program was the largest program at AHS, with 
an enrollment of 1853 students, ranging in age from 18 to 
68 years. Eighty-five percent of them were between the ages 
of 20 and 35. The program was offered on every proficiency 
level from pre— literacy to advanced, in both day and evening 
classes, on the main campus and in satellite locations. 



Student placement levels in the ESOL Program were deter- 
mined by scores on the TABE, through faculty evaluations of 
speaking and listening during an interview, and, specifically, 
on oral and written scores on the Expressways Placement 
Test ( EPT ) (1998). 

The ESOL student population, especially in the lower 
proficiency levels, varied throughout the year. This occurred 
for two main reasons. First, in addition to a year-round 
population of 225,000, the county had large agricultural 
interests which employed seasonal migrant workers. Therefore, 
AHS ESOL students from this migrant population might only stay 
in school for a few months each year. Second, many students 
from other countries came to the United States specifically 
to study English, and were limited by their visas to certain 
time restrictions for length of stay. So the greatest student 
enrollment in AHS ' s ESOL classes occurred each year from the 
beginning of October through the end of May. Daytime classes 
were generally smaller than evening classes since many students 
worked during the day and attended classes at night. Lower 
proficiency level day classes averaged 15 to 25 students, 
and upper level day classes averaged 10 to 15 students. 

The Director of the ESOL Program at AHS stated that the 
general ESOL population at the school could be roughly divided 
into two categories, based on students' needs and goals. The 
first category was comprised of those students who were 
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primarily interested in learning English survival skills 
which would enable them to obtain and keep minimum-skill, 
minimum-wage jobs, either in agriculture or in basic service 
industries, such as restaurants or janitorial occupations. 

For many of these students, their native language remained 
their primary language, and English simply allowed them to 
interact as necessary with the English-speaking community 
around them. They usually left the ESOL Program after com- 
pleting the first two or three proficiency levels. 

The second category was comprised of students who were 
primarily interested in English as a tool for advancement in 
their chosen careers/professions. Some students in this 
group intended to stay in the United States, to obtain a GED 
or college degree, and to become successful U.S. residents. 
Others in the group returned to their native countries where 
their new proficiency in English would be the key to advance- 
ment in their chosen fields. Approximately 75% of the students 
in this second category studied English prior to coming to 
the U.S., and many were college-educated, or even licensed 
professionals in their own countries. Their goal was to 
become bilingual, since higher level jobs in the U.S. and in 
their native countries were not available unless the applicant 
was proficient in oral English (Paul, 2000). 

Students participated in six 55-minute classes daily, 
taught by five different instructors. The daily schedule 
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provided for a change of classes and teachers for four of 
these periods, and a two-hour afternoon block with a single 
teacher. Classes were self-contained. 

The curriculum in the ESOL Program covered the four 
proficiency areas of reading, writing, speaking, and listening, 
and was based on the Florida State Sunshine Standards. Since 
the ESOL student population at AHS was an adult one, teachers 
tried to accommodate student requests for specific material 
they would like to learn. The students were motivated and 
eager to learn, and they had well-defined personal linguistic 
goals. 

The basic text series used throughout all levels was - 
Expressways (1996). Student placement and promotion were 
based on the tests accompanying this series. In the advanced 
levels, other texts supplemented the Expressways texts: 
Vocabulary Connections (1997), and Challenger (1985). 

The state-mandated ESOL Academic Skills Literacy Com- 
pletion (LCP) Checklist (Appendix A) listed basic competencies 
which students at this level were expected to complete. An 
additional emphasis in advanced ESOL classes at AHS was on 
general instruction in American culture, history, and customs, 
although this instruction was not intended as a complete 
preparation for attaining U.S. citizenship. Basic employ- 
ability skills were also covered. 

This practicum project took place on the main campus 
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of the adult high school, and dealt specifically with 
advanced, adult ESOL students in day classes. These students 
were primarily interested in English as a tool for advancement 
in their chosen careers or professions, whether they remained 
in the U.S. or returned to their native countries. They had 
mastered basic survival skills and had attained some profi- 
ciency in speaking and listening, but they still had difficulty 
expressing themselves verbally according to the demands of 
American society and culture. 

The author of this practicum was a full-time teacher of 
day classes at AHS , with Florida State Certification in 
English and an endorsement in ESOL, and had been teaching 
ESOL students for four years. The author's teaching assignment 
during the project was with Credit Program English classes for 
American students in the morning, and the two-hour afternoon 
schedule block with advanced (Level 5F) ESOL students. For 
this project, resources and personnel throughout the adult 
high school were utilized. 



Problem Statement 



Advanced, adult ESOL students' speaking and listening 
test scores were one to two proficiency levels below their 
reading and writing test scores, as documented by Expressways 
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placement and exit tests. In addition, students perceived 
themselves as having low confidence in their own oral commun- 
ications skills, as revealed by student surveys/questionnaires 
and structured interviews. 

The Test for Adult Basic Education (TABE) was required 
of all advanced ESOL students before entering the program. 

To enter the advanced (5F) level, a student's score had to be 
at least a grade equivalent of 6.6. The TABE did not measure 
speaking or listening skills. Students were placed in profi- 
ciency levels according to scores on the Expressways Place- 
ment Test (EPT) (Appendix B) . The EPT consisted of two parts:, 
written (reading and writing) and oral (speaking and listening). 
To enter the advanced level, a student's score on each part 
of the EPT had to be at least 43, or be a combined score for 
both parts of at least 85. The EPT was also administered as 
an exit test to measure progress. 

The Director of the ESOL Program at AHS stated that 
during the school year 1998-1999, as well as during the first 
semester of the school year 1999-2000, overall initial place- 
ment scores on the 5F written section of the EPT averaged 
45 points, but oral scores averaged only 40 points. Exit 
scores for these same periods averaged 50 points on the written 
test, but only 43 on the oral test. In general, speaking and 
listening test scores consistently fell one to two grade 
levels below reading and writing test scores. Ideally, oral 
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scores should have been commensurate with written scores 
(S. Paul, personal communication, January 18, 2000). 

A teacher-made Student Confidence and Usage Survey 
(Appendix C) was given to the target group of ten advanced, 
adult ESOL students in January, 2000, and elicited written 
responses using a Likert scale of 1-5. The surveys were 
followed by structured individual interviews (Appendix D) 
to expand and elaborate on the information gathered in the 
surveys. The purpose of the surveys and interviews was to 
investigate when, where, and how often students used English 
in and out of school, as well as to discover students' con- 
fidence in and comfort level with their own speaking and 
listening skills. 

The highest possible score on the survey was 40. Of 
the ten students who took the survey, four students scored 
22, two students scored 24, three students scored 25, and 
one student scored 28 (Appendix E). These scores indicated 
that students' use of English outside of the ESOL classroom 
was limited and that a lack of self-confidence in their oral 
communication skills could be a, factor. 

In the structured interviews which followed the surveys, 
all students were asked the same questions. Although there 
was no formal scoring system for the student interviews, 
answers were consistent with the information given in the 
surveys and in general indicated that students were concerned 
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about their perceived lack of proficiency in oral communication 
outside of school and had low confidence in themselves when 
speaking/listening to native English speakers outside of the 
protected classroom environment. All ten students cited at 
least one incident where they had been subjected to rude or 
impatient responses from native English speakers, which further 
undermined the students' confidence and willingness to take 
communicative risks with strangers. However, all ten students 
indicated an eagerness to improve their oral communication 
skills in all situations, both in and out of school, and all 
ten stated that they recognized the need for improved self- 
confidence and willingness to take risks in order to attain 
greater linguistic proficiency. 

Limited proficiency and confidence in oral communication 
could have affected students' levels of satisfaction in social 
and business interaction. Although many of the advanced ESOL 
students were highly educated, even professionals, in their 
own countries, many were forced to take minimum-wage jobs here 
in the United States - in retail, construction, or agriculture - 
because of their linguistic deficiencies, or because they were 
not familiar with American job performance techniques and 
skills in oral communication. The principal of AHS stated 
that there was a definite need to develop oral skills in the 
f oreign-born/LEP students to increase their chances of securing 
employment commensurate with the level of their skills and 
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training, as well as to improve their quality of life here. 
While students had basic language skills, these were not alway 
transferring to U.S. standards because of lack of practical 
experience with U. S cultural practices (R. Ciemniecki, 
personal communication, January 19, 2000). 

As required by the state, general employability skills 
were part of the overall ESOL curriculum, but at AHS at the 
time of this project, the focus was on unskilled, minimum- 
wage jobs in service, agriculture, and retail industries. 

Many of these jobs required only minimal language and employ- 
ability skills. The Director of the Migrant Program at AHS 
stated that many employers of these workers expected that 
foreign-born workers would have limited English proficiency, 
so made provision for this in the workplace. Employment 
applications were printed bilingually, and interviews and 
pre-employment paperwork were often done in the prospective 
employee's own language, especially if that language was 
Spanish or Haitian (E. Gamboa, personal communication, 

January 20, 2000). 

These employer practices worked well for the lower-level 
LEP students who intended to remain in these types of jobs. 
However, Paul stated that the needs of up to 35% of the ESOL 
student population were not being met because of this focus 
on lower-level jobs. Those more advanced students who were 
interested in careers or professions, as opposed to jobs. 



were not receiving all of the oral communication experiences 
necessary to meet their goals (S. Paul/ personal communication, 
January 18, 2000). 

Gamboa further stated that for advanced students, oral 
communication was necessary on both social and business levels. 
Oral skills in business involved business vocabulary, acceptable 
behaviors in the workplace, formal and informal business 
language, and the giving and receiving of information to 
colleagues, superiors, and the public. Social communication 
included being able to ask informational questions about 
living problems', customs, acceptable behavior in social sit- 
uations, and being able to participate in recreational activities,, 
including movies and television (E. Gamboa, personal communi- 
cation, January 20, 2000). 

At AHS, oral communication teaching and learning took 
place in structured, self-contained classrooms using conver- 
sational models derived from textbook situations. . While these 
models dealt with real-life situations, such as visits to the 
grocery store or doctor's office, and while vocabulary and 
idioms were related to a wide variety of everyday activities, 
the fact remained that the structure of the classroom was 
separate from real life. Oral communication activities took 
place in a protected environment with a sympathetic teacher. 

They were excellent simulations, but they were not the real 
thing. There was a gap between "school" and "real life". 

O 11 
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There were no opportunities provided for practicing oral 
skills outside the classroom, except for those created by 
the students themselves. However, the students were not 
confident enough of their own abilities to take the risks 
necessary to expand their linguistic practice outside of the 
protected school environment in order to achieve greater 
linguistic proficiency, as evidenced by the Student Confi- 
dence and Usage Survey. 

The problem, then, was two-fold. First, the proficiency 
levels of speaking and listening were consistently one to two 
levels below reading and writing skills. Second, the students' 
levels of self-confidence in using oral communication skills 
outside of the classroom setting were too low to allow them 
to actively seek opportunities to practice these skills in 
ways that would contribute to their linguistic growth. 

The Expressways entry and exit test scores, student 
surveys and interviews, and personal communications with 
administrators showed that an innovative approach was needed 
to aid students in increasing proficiency in speaking and 
listening skills, as well as increasing students' self- 
confidence in their own linguistic abilities, so they could 
communicate comfortably and effectively in business and social 
situations in the real world outside of school. Factors 
influencing the problem were students' lack of opportunity 
for practical experience in oral communication in a real-life 
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setting, the structure of the typical self-contained class- 
room as a simulation rather than an actual real-life experience, 
and students' limited oral communication experience prior to 
entering AHS . 



The Target Group 

The target group for this practicum project consisted 
of ten advanced, adult ESOL students: two men and eight 
women. Their ages ranged from 18 to 65 years. There were 
five different languages spoken by members of the group: 
Russian, Czechoslovakian, Portuguese, Spanish, and French. 
Eight countries were represented: Ukraine, Czech Republic, 
Brazil, Mexico, Uruguay, Argentina, Colombia, and Haiti. 

Nine of the ten students had the U.S. equivalent of a 
high school diploma. Six students had a Bachelor's degree, 
two had a Master's degree, and there was one medical doctor. 
All of the students had studied English to some extent prior 
to coming to the U.S. 

All of the students were highly motivated, eager to 
learn, and had well-defined personal and linguistic goals. 
Six of the students intended to remain in the U.S. to pursue 
their chosen careers, while the other four planned to return 
to their native countries. 
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Outcome Objectives 



The problem addressed in this project was the discrepancy 
between the average speaking and listening exit test score 
of 43, and the average written exit test score of 50 for 
advanced, adult ESOL students in the target group, as measured 
the Expressways Placement Test. Ideally, speaking and 
listening scores should be commensurate with written scores. 

In addition, the average pretest score on the Student 
Confidence and Usage Survey was only 23.9 points out of a 
possible 40 points. 

The specific outcome objectives were: 

Objective 1: After 12 weeks of participating in a 

special program, students in the target 
group will increase their speaking exit 
test score over the current average of 
43 by at least two points, to a minimum 
total average of 45 points, as measured 
by the Expressways Placement Test. 

Objective 2: After 12 weeks of participating in a 

special program, students in the target 
group will increase their listening exit 
test score over the current average of 
43 by at least two points, to a minimum 
total average of 45 points, as measured 
by the Expressways Placement Test. 



Objective 3: After 12 weeks of participating in a 



special program/ students in the target 
group will increase their current average 
confidence scores of 23.9 by at least 
five points, to a minimum of 28.9, as 
measured by the Student Confidence and 
Usage Survey. 

Objective 4: At the end of 12 weeks, all of a group 

of eight randomly-selected ESOL teachers 
will rate the Teacher's Manual for an ESOL 
Volunteer Program with a score of four 
(good) or five (superior), as measured 
on a Likert scale. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Research and Planned Solution Strategy 



ERIC 



Historically, the proliferation of English around the 
world began with the pioneering voyages to the Americas and 
to Asia in the last decades of the 16th century, continued 
with the colonial expansions in the 19th century, and be- 
came firmly entrenched with the adoption of English as an 
official language by many newly-independent states in the 
20th century. English is now the dominant or official language 
in over 60 countries, and is represented in every continent. 

It is this spread of representation which makes the term 
"world language" a reality. 

Today, adult students come to the United States to learn 
or to improve their English because their countries' govern- 
ments, legal institutions, educational institutions, and 
even religious institutions carry out their proceedings in 
English. In addition, the U.S.' dominant economic position 
acts as a magnet for international business and trade, and 
organizations wishing to participate in international markets 
are under considerable pressure to work with English. 

English serves as the international language of air 
traffic control, and in international maritime, policing, 
and emergency services. It is the chief language of inter- 
national business and academic conferences, and the leading 
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language of international tourism. On the lighter side, 
English is the main language of popular music, and permeates 
popular culture and its associated advertising. It is also 
the main language of satellite broadcasting, home computers, 
and video games (Crystal, 1995). 

There is an increasing need in the business community 
world-wide to find skilled workers who are not only tech- 
nologically proficient in their fields, but capable of group 
cooperation and communication in order to solve problems in 
the workplace. Computers, teamwork, product quality, and 
customer service are all more important than they were 20 
years ago. A global economy necessitates a common language 
through which both national and international business can 
be conducted. Hence, the ever-increasing use of English as 
the international business language (Jacoby & Goldschmidt, 
1998). 

English is increasingly being used as a tool for inter- 
action of all kinds among nonnative speakers. Well over 
half of the one billion English speakers of today's world 
learned English as a second language (Brown , 1994b ) . ESOL 
students at the adult high school (AHS) who intended to return 
to their native countries to pursue their planned career 
goals unanimously reported that proficiency in English was 
essential for advancement in their chosen fields, and were 
eager to obtain all of the real-world, practical experience 
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they could during their stay in the U.S. Those students who 
planned to remain in the U.S. also recognized the need for 
English proficiency if they were ever to advance in occu- 
pations other than minimum-wage jobs. 

To be an adult, linguistically, necessitates acquiring 
a staggering number of communication skills. To be truly 
proficient in English, students must know the 20 or so vowels 
and 24 or so consonants of a spoken dialect, and over 300 ways 
of combining these sounds into sequences. The working vocab- 
ulary of English can reach 50,000 or more active words, with 
a passive ability to understand about 25,000 more. In addition, 
there are at least a thousand aspects of grammatical construction 
governing sentence and word formation, several hundred ways 
of using pitch, loudness, speed, and rhythm, as well as tone 
of voice, to convey meaning, and a large number of rules governing 
the ways in which sentences can be combined into spoken dis- 
course, both in monologue and dialogue. There are also an 
uncertain, but very large, number of conventions governing 
the ways in which varieties of the language differ, so that 
the linguistic consequences of region, gender, class, occu- 
pation, and other such factors can be assimilated. Finally, 
there are the large number of strategies governing the ways 
in which all of these rules can be bent or broken in order 
to achieve special effects, such as in jokes or poems. This 
is, in itself, an overwhelming amount of knowledge, but it 



does not even include the task of learning to read and 
write (Crystal, 1995). 

It is a historical fact, rather than a value judgment, 
that "the competitive nature of American society rewards 
cultural homogeneity" (Baugh, 1993, p.206). In other words, 
those individuals who wish to rise in their professions or 
careers must conform to standard oral communication standards 
or risk being judged negatively by others who are in a relative 
position of social .power, regardless of how highly educated 
those individuals might be. A foreign accent or nonstandard 
dialect can reinforce social borders. It is largely for this 
reason, and the social isolation that has existed among various 
groups in America, that long-standing stereotypes are perpet- 
uated (Baugh, 1993). Advanced ESOL students who wished to 
advance in the workplace realized that they needed to overcome 
linguistic deficiencies in usage and pronunciation. 

One factor influencing pronunciation and usage difficulties 
of students is the fact that although many of them studied 
English prior to coming to the U.S., they were taught by non- 
native English speakers. Actually, most English language 
t®^chers across the globe are nonnative English speakers. 

The oral communication standards of these teachers in gram- 
matical structure and pronunciation are often different from 
those of the native English language teacher (Brown, 1994b). 
Teachers who are not native English speakers have misgivings 
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about their linguistic competence/ and this often results 
in limited emphasis on, or even erroneous modeling of/ oral 
components of language (Finocchiaro/ 1989). Because of this, 
extensive and reinforcing practice of English speaking and 
listening skills/ in or out of the classroom/ in a non-English- 
speaking country is difficult/ if not impossible. 

Language is inextricably bound up in virtually every 
aspect of human behavior. It cannot be separated from the 
whole person that lives and breathes, thinks and feels. It 
is a phase of human activity which must not be treated as 
structurally divorced from the structure of nonverbal human 
activity. The activity of mankind constitutes a structural 
whole in such a way that it cannot be subdivided into neat 
compartments, with language in a behavioral compartment 
insulated in character, content, and organization from other 
behavior. That is, the degree of linguistic proficiency 
directly affects the well-being of the whole person (Brown, 

1994a) . 

When individuals from other cultures enter another, con- 
trasting culture, the shock of this encounter can profoundly 
affect the performance of these individuals, both as students 
and as employees. Okoli defined culture as "the total accu- 
mulation of an identifiable group's beliefs, norms, activities, 
institutions, and communication patterns" (Okoli, 1994, p.2). 

In view of this definition, it is evident that the acculturation 
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process for a nonnative English speaker depends heavily- 
on facility in oral communication . A negative or hostile 
environment can affect the individual's ability to commun- 
icate effectively, and this failure to communicate may lead 
to entropy within the individual. Okoli stated that exper- 
iences of foreign students on American campuses usually fall 
into two categories. First, "active-player" types seem to 
readily immerse themselves into existing cultural networks 
and use these to tap into basic assumptions, norms, and 
sense-making mechanisms of the new environment. Okoli also 
said that, all other things being equal, most of those who 
emigrate are active-players in the host environment (Okoli, 
1994). There are a few emigrants, however, who fall into the 
category of "isolation", who are so overwhelmed by the cul- 
tural clash that they retreat into themselves and may never 
become acclimated to the new environment or become proficient 
in English to the degree necessary for success. Okoli con- 
cluded that, ultimately, it is the individual involved in the 
transition who makes the decision as to which of the two cul- 
tures wins (Okoli, 1994). It would seem that a gradual, or 
transitional, period of educational experiences, particularly 
before entering the work force, would ease the cultural shock, 
especially for the isolationists, and enable students to 
become acculturated more successfully. 

Learning a second language necessitates the making of 
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mistakes. Hypotheses about language are tested by the learner 
through trial and error, and progress is made only by learning 
from those mistakes. Unfortunately, mistakes are often viewed 
as threats to one's ego, both internally and externally. Inter- 
nally, one's critical self and one's performing self can be 
in conflict: learners perform something "wrong" and become 
critical of their own mistakes. Externally, learners perceive 
others exercising their critical selves and judging the 
blunders of the new learners, often in hurtful ways. So the 
defenses of new learners rise ever higher. These defenses 
inhibit learning, which involves self-exposure to a degree 
manifested in few other endeavors. Brown suggested that risk- 
taking is an important factor in language learning, particularly 
in oral communication. Learners have to be able to gamble 
a bit, to be willing to try out the language and take the risk 
of being wrong (Brown, 1994a). Since self-esteem is closely 
connected to the risk-taking factor, students need to know 
that they are valued in spite of their mistakes. 

If students do not feel psychologically and emotionally 
safe in the learning environment, they do not progress in 
learning. This kind of safety often comes by building comm- 
unity within the group, whether in the self-contained class- 
room or in an expanded school setting. Students who fear 
ridicule or are uncertain of their capabilities will not take 
the risks necessary for learning, but once trust and confidence 
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has been established, students blossom (Tchudi & Mitchell, 1999). 
Successful learning environments are safe from insult and 
diminishment , places where students and teachers feel they 
have a common purpose and have come to know and trust each 
other. 

Not only does anxiety have a negative effect on language 
learning in general, it specifically affects listening compre- 
hension. The type of communication also affects the amount of 
anxiety listeners experience, and face-to-face communication 
appears to trigger greater apprehension than more impersonal 
communication, such as television viewing. Successful students 
rate self-confidence as one of the factors important to their 
listening success. However, it could also be said that success 
leads to self-confidence, so obviously the two are inextricably 
connected (Carrier, 1999). 

Brown stated that the concept of inhibition is often sub- 
sumed under the notion of self-confidence and can have a pro- 
found effect on language learning. Beginning in childhood and 
continuing throughout life, all human beings build sets of 
defenses to protect the ego, but those with weak self-esteem 
maintain walls of inhibition to protect what is perceived as 
a lack of self-confidence in a situation or task. So the 
defenses which students place between themselves and others, 
particularly those others who are native speakers of the target 
language, are important factors contributing to second language 
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It is necessary to create contexts for meaningful 
classroom communication such that the interpersonal ego 
harriers are lowered to pave the way for free/ unfettered 
communication (Brown, 1994 a). During informal classroom 
discussions, adult ESOL students frequently reported their 
reluctance to practice their newly-acquired oral communication 
Skills outside of the protected classroom environment for 
fear of ridicule or downright hostility from native English 
speakers, a situation which most of the students had exper- 
ienced more than once. 

Stress, which is often related to a lack of self-confidence 
in oral communication ability, is an important factor in success 
or failure in employment of nonnative English speakers, and 
can be due to adjustment and acculturation issues as immigrants 
attempt to adapt to American culture. A study utilizing a 
modified refugee acculturat ive stress inventory showed that 
most newly arrived refugees experience acculturat ive stress 
primarily in areas of spoken English, employment, and limited 
formal education. Interestingly, gen-der and race had no 
measurable impact on acculturative stress. The conclusion 
of the study was that there is a significant correlation be- 
tween effective spoken English and employment on the level of 
stress (Nwandiora & McAdoo, 1996). The authors auggested that 
for these groups of nonnative English speakers, a transitional 
period in a semi-protected environment, such as that provided 
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by a mentor system, between the structured classroom and the 
work world, could significantly reduce stress levels for these 

individuals (Nwadiora & McAdoo , 1996). 

Another study by Yang involved Chinese students in their 
first semester at an American university, and revealed that 
students' real problems with English lay in listening and 
speaking rather than with reading. These inadequate skills 
made students diffident in communicating with native English 
speakers. Students stated that the integration of. speaking 
and listening with reading and writing skills was particulary 
conducive to developing learners' overall competence in Eng- 
lish, not only in everyday settings, but also in academic and 
professional settings (Yang, 1999). 

In addition to the psycholinguistic dimension of listening, 
the sociolinguistic aspect is also important. The social re- 
lationship has an effect on language behavior, on conversational 
interaction, and on listening comprehension. It is especially 
important to language learners living in the target language 
environment, from everyday survival to understanding teachers' 
lectures and assignments. Real-life listening does not occur 
in a vacuum, but in a rich social context. The effect of 
social relationships on language behavior include phonolo- 
gical variation that depends on the listener’s ethnicity, 
phonological variation that depends on perceived social and 
economic status of people in their workplaces, and morphophonetic 
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variation that depends on the speaker's perceived social 
status relative to others in the workplace. Also, the influ- 
ence of one's perception of self in relation to others in a 
social interaction can affect word choice (Carrier, 1999). 
Because English language learners, by their own admission, 
often feel a lack of confidence in their speaking and listening 
abilities when interacting with native English speakers, 
especially strangers, this often results in stilted attempts 
at, or even avoidance of, conversation for fear of rejection 
or ridicule. Moreover, not all language learners are equally 
proficient in the different types of listening, as in the 
student who does well listening to the teacher's lecture in 
the language classroom, but fails to comprehend native speakers 
of the target language outside the classroom (Carrier, 1999). 

Since language develops in social interaction, when 
students work in pairs or groups, they use more language, 
take greater risks, and help each other learn more. Students 
will do much more talking when they can share what they know. 

As students are encouraged to use their background knowledge 
to express their opinions and to ask questions, and to work 
with others to discover answers, students gain confidence in 
themselves as both thinkers and learners. That is, students 
become actively involved in their own learning as well as 
building self-confidence in their own abilities (Freeman, 

1993). This idea, of course, is the basis for cooperative 
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learning which, though customarily practiced within the 
self-contained classroom could be expanded to situations 
outside the regular classroom as well. 

Underlying any communications act, or surface utterance, 
is a wealth of linguistic and other activity. Through per- 
ception and thinking, and sub-vocal languaging, people structure 
a view of reality and a view of themselves. When it comes to 
generating language, they formulate that experience, some- 
times solely for their own scrutiny, as in talking to oneself, 
and sometimes for others to respond to. Each "consumer" of 
language has a structure of words and experience in his or 
her mind, so communication is never simple. Rather, it is 
a complex psychic act for both communicator and communicatee. 

The fit between the two is often rough and ragged: "What I 
think I say and what you think I said are seldom a perfect 
match" (Tchudi & Mitchell, 1999, p. 45). This kind of comm- 
unicative experience is learned best through actual practice 
over a period of time. 

Today, employers are becoming more vocal in what they 
want or expect the schools to foster in the future workforce. 
Numerous reports indicate that schools are not turning out 
students with the kinds of interpersonal skills that employers 
increasingly need and are willing to pay higher wages for. 

This could be because the schools are out of touch with the 
labor market or because these skills cannot be taught in a 
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formal educational setting (Jacoby & Goldschmidt/ 1998). 

The implication is that experience in the real world may be 
the surest way to develop many aspects of linguistic profi- 
ciency. 

A study by the Office for the Study of Automotive Trans- 
portation (OSAT) conducted interviews with suppliers on their 
future education and skills requirements for employees. Res- 
pondents divided these requirements into four categories: 
employability skills, traditional academic skills, "workplace 
of the 90' s and beyond" skills, and manufacturing knowledge. 
Employability skills were viewed as a building block for the 
other three types. If applicants had the first three skill 
sets, they could easily be trained to become modern production 
workers. All of those interviewed held the belief that in 
the forthcoming global economy, these skills were of universal 
importance. The interviewees also agreed that these skills 
are lacking in the current applicant pool in the U.S. The 
report further says that respondents placed great emphasis 
on basic academic skills and thinking skills, as well as 
communication skills. Employees must be able to work in di- 
verse, self-guided teams. "The current education system does 
not adequately prepare students with the verbal communication 
skills required by industry." (OSAT, 1996, p.15) 

Adult education has traditionally emphasized teaching 
the three academic basics of reading,, writing, and mathematics. 
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with the intent of assisting students to pass tests such as 
the TABE or even the GED test. The correlation between these 
tests and eventual skills needed to succeed at work, especially 
in this decade, was negligible. The process of passing those 
tests did not particularly motivate students, possibly because 
they also realized the lack of relationship between the tests 
and a job. Sometimes the process included some job search 
skills or even some vocational training around a specific 
job or task. However, interactive group and communication 
skills were omitted. Many of these students were not success- 
ful in the work world, as they moved from job to job, and 
sometimes to welfare as a last resort. It was clear why these 
workers were not successful. Tetreault (1997) stated that 
it was not the workers who failed, but the curriculum that 
supposedly prepared them for the "real world" did not prepare 
them far the daily interactive communication, planning, 
and social skills necessary to fit in long-term in these 
jobs. Today, labor and industry are calling for personal 
responsibility, problem solving, communication skills, and 
teamwork. Many potential workers on all levels lack the 
social skills of negotiation, giving and taking criticism, 
and using listening communication skills. Tetreault said 
that it is essential to create a curriculum that addresses 
the real needs of business and industry through a "real" work 

application of necessary skills, using projects that involve 
planning, negotiation, teamwork, follow-through, and attention 
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. Tetreault also suggested that teachers and/or 
mentors become facilitators and guides, just as supervisors 
and administrators are at work (Tetreault, 1997). 

Whitson (1998) has said that "key skills", formerly called 

"core skills", should be emphasized in the secondary curri- 
culum. These are supposed to bridge the academic-vocational 

divide, provide vocational relevance, and cultivate the sort 
of people employers want to employ. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to think through the concepts supporting key skills, 
particularly in the case of transferability, to be sure that 
these skills are indeed applicable in other situations and 
contexts. The real issue is learning to use what is known, 
and unlearning what is getting in the way of dealing with a 
new problem or situation. Employers don't want theories; 
they want people who can manage and achieve results through 
other people. Education is about personal growth and de- 
velopment, about life as well as work. Whitson said that 
education should develop confidence as well as competence, 
breadth of interests and intellectual curiosity as well as 
skills. It should encourage people to work together. Whitson 
also questioned whether employer complaints about skill 
shortages can be taken at face value, or if what is really 
meant is that there is a shortage of potential employees 
perceived as possessing the required behavioral character- 
istics (Whitson, 1998). 
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Since a major focus in secondary and post-secondary 
schools today is on the development of adequate employability 
skills for all students, adult ESOL students must also be 
prepared to take advantage not only of opportunities in low- 
level, minimum-wage jobs, but be provided with the linguistic 
tools necessary for advancement. It is evident that profi- 
ciency in speaking and listening skills is essential not only 
for preparation for employment, but also in enhancing social 
communication in all aspects of life. As O'Keefe stated, 
talk is of vital importance in the learning process through- 
out life. Ignoring oral language, or equating the spoken word 
to the written one, shortchanges a key developmental process. 
Yet most classrooms currently depend on teacher-centered ex- 
pository communication instead of student-centered shared 
communication. There is a connection between students' im- 
provement in writing and thinking when they become more pro- 
ficient listeners and speakers. Speech creates clarity. Talk 
allows students to begin where they are and grow to what they 
can be. Most importantly, ideas are expanded through the 
shared experiences of a community of learners (O'Keefe, 1995). 

Each individual is constantly a sender and a receiver of 
messages. Every interaction creates new and often complex 
results, responses that in turn stimulate more effects. The 
words used to encode an idea cannot be directly infused into 
the listener. The listener hears the message, decodes the 
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words, interprets body language, and constructs a meaning 
based on prior experiences and the current situation. "Mean- 
ing is in people, not in words." (O'Keefe, 1995, p.3) Lang- 
uage versatility in dealing with diverse situations imbues 
students with self-confidence and inspires verbal risk-taking. 
The immediate feedback received from the speaker's audience 
heightens perceptions and hastens revisions more than does 
the delayed response received from written communication. 

O’Keefe also said that listening is more important than speaking 
if communication is to improve. More than 50% of communication 
depends on the ability to listen, and is the way to establish 
and maintain interpersonal relationships, and to identify and 
and interpret messages. Listening skills determine health, 
well-being, and success in social and work situations, whether 
listening for specific data, listening to determine the worth 
or accuracy of information, or listening to experience the 
feelings of others. Taking time to build a social climate 
improves openness and the exchange of ideas, encouraging com- 
municants to take more risks and share thoughts more easily. 
Building a feeling of cohesion is important for building trust 
(O'Keefe, 1995). It is important to remember, however, that 
many of these skills are linguistically and culturally embedded, 
and that only expanded and prolonged exposure to the target 
language will build comprehension and proficiency. 

Further reference to the importance of listening skills 
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was stated by Mayher in discussing relevance theory, which is 
a combination of code and inferential theory. It says that 
communication is not autonomous, but depends on a variety of 
inferential processes. In order to attain the most efficient 
information processing possible, listeners must determine 
which of the possible implications of an utterance should be 
inferred. Speakers must choose what they believe will be re- 
levant to listeners based on their understanding of the social 
and cognitive context of those listeners. Communication is 
a matter of enlarging mutual cognitive environments, not of 
duplicating thoughts (Mayher, 1993). Individuals learning 
to participate in a culture must learn the concepts of that 
culture and their associated labels. Categories and labels 
are dynamic systems which derive from active attempts to 
understand the world, not static lists of cultural ideas, 
or reading of vocabulary lists. In other words, people 
actively interpret and label on the basis of their current 
understanding. Mayher felt that the teacher's task is not 
to present or transmit the world of knowledge to students, 
but to help them learn how to do it for themselves. Students 
can unconsciously internalize forms and functions as long as 
they have the opportunity to transact with them for real purposes. 

Too often, "learning" another language has meant memorizing 
vocabulary, studying grammar, translating passages, perhaps 
rehearsing conversational phrases. However, although the 
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language has been "studied", there is often not much facility 
in listening to or speaking the language for any authentic 
purpose outside of class. Such language learning involves 
"knowing about" a language, but it does not necessarily lead 
to knowing the language in the same sense as if it were truly 
acquired. This does not mean that the direct teaching of 
grammar or vocabulary plays no role at all in the acquisition 
of a second language, especially for adults, but the research 
evidence suggests that direct teaching of grammar is not 
necessary for acquiring the basic structure of the second 
language (Weaver, 1996). Actual use of the target language 
in meaningful, authentic situations does far more in the 
process of attaining proficiency in that language than does 
static, and boring, memorization. 

Weaver also cited immersion as one language learning 
method, and said that a second language may be most readily 
acquired in much the same way as one's native language: through 
immersion in oral and written language - specifically in sit- 
uations where one needs and wants to communicate in order to 
understand and be understood. Weaver advocated using immersion 
in addition to a structured approach to learning grammar, 

because even when second language learners are taught the 
grammatical structure and rules of the second language, they 
may acquire these in a different way or a different order, 
or not acquire some of them at all (Weaver, 1996). 
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A currently developing method for second language 
teaching is Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) . While 
the actual practice of this method is diverse in application, 
some similarities underlie all of its variations. Three 
particular goals of the method are that communicative com- 
petence is the goal at each level of instruction, that inter- 
action between language users and their environment is a 
primary objective of all exercises, and that the strategies 
for making sense of something and for negotiating meaning 
are the center of attention. Just as children learn first 
languages actively and automatically in natural, informal 
environments, second language learners go about acquiring 
language best in similar naturalistic situations in which 
the meaning and function of language become much more im- 
portant than the memorization of the forms of the language. 
Language meanings are not inviolable and self-contained, 
but rather are created in the very act of students relating 
to their environment and to each other (Nattinger, 1993). 

Closely related to the general subject of language 
learning methodology is the recurring question of vocabulary 
study regarding the number of times learners must be exposed 
to a word before it becomes a part of their lexicon. Cogni- 
tive psychologists believe that it is not how many times a 
student is exposed, but how rich those exposures might be. 

Coomber and Peet stated that several truly meaningful experiences 
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with a word will probably accomplish more than drilling on 
that word ten times. The more involved the learner, the more 
effective is the learning. This principle applies to three 
teaching factors associated with effective vocabulary study. 

One factor is the amount of practice given to the words. 

A traditional method of teaching vocabulary involves words 
presented by the teacher, students using the words in sentences, 
followed by a quiz several days later. This procedure is 
not effective in increasing students' lexicons. Drilling 
is also ineffective. What is needed is wide reading of or 
listening to a variety of material, combined with repetition 
of key vocabulary as found in context, and reflection on word 
meanings (Coomber & Peet , 1993). 

Effective vocabulary learning involves relationships 
between words and concepts. Many concepts acquire labels 
so that members of a speech community can communicate their 
common experiences to others. These mutually agreed upon 
labels are words. Word concepts and meanings are not acquired 
in a single exposure, but with many exposures, thus insuring 
that the students' knowledge of a word or concept continues 
to grow. As this knowledge grows, so does the students' 
knowledge of the world. Vocabulary and concept encounters 
should result in expanded word meanings, new associations 
with that word, and, ultimately, how that word is used in 
various contexts. If "knowing" a word comes from successive 
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exposures to, and experiences with, that word, then voca- 
bulary teaching must include many opportunities to become 
familiar with the words in a variety of situations (Coomber 
& Peet, 1993) . 

Coomber and Peet also stated that there are two questions 
to ask when selecting appropriate vocabulary words for teaching. 
First, what are the students' chances of encountering the 
word again? Second, how likely are they to need to use the 
word? Words that denote key concepts and are important be- 
yond the classroom are the words that should be emphasized in 
vocabulary study. Words are learned best, and used with 
greatest ease, by relating them to actual situations - the 
more situations, the better. Active involvement with sig- 
nificant vocabulary in various contexts is what research 
suggests learners need for building strong language skills. 
Teachers must find ways to provide that active involvement 
through many and varied language activities (Coomber & Peet, 
1993). 

As in vocabulary study, semantics, also, is too often 
taught in a vacuum. Consequently, students' interest in and 
analysis of ordinary uses of language rarely extends beyond 
the classroom. While there may be a focus on grammar or 
pronunciation or usage in a given unit of study, there is 
neglect for understanding the meaning in public language. 

It is essential that students are afforded opportunities 
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over an extended period of time, both in class and out/ to 
examine language environments which directly affect their 
lives (McCracken, 1993). 

Brown said that ESOL students can successfully use 
several strategies to improve speaking and listening abilities. 
These strategies may be grouped into the categories of meta- 
cognitive, cognitive, and socioaf fective. Metacognitive is 
a term used in information-processing theory to indicate 
strategies that involve planning for learning, thinking about 
the learning process as it is taking place, monitoring of 
one's production or comprehension, and evaluating learning 
after an activity is completed. Cognitive strategies are 
more limited to specific learning tasks and involve more 
direct manipulation of the learning material itself. Socio- 
affective strategies have to do with social activity or 
transacting with others (Brown, 1994a). 

Among metacognitive strategies are understanding condi- 
tions that help one learn and arranging for the presence of 
those conditions, correcting one’s speech for accuracy in 
pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary, or appropriateness 
related to the setting or to the people who are present, and 
checking the outcomes of one's own language learning against 
an internal measure of completeness and accuracy. Cognitive 
strategies include imitating a language model, reordering 
or reclassifying material to be learned based on common 
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attributes, consciously applying rules to produce or under- 
stand the second language, constructing a meaningful language 
sequence by combining known elements in a new way, relating 
new information to visual concepts. in memory, and using pre- 
viously acquired linguistic knowledge to facilitate a new 
language learning task. Socioaf f ect ive strategies for second 
language learners include cooperation, or working with one 
or more peers to obtain feedback or model a language activity, 
and questioning for clarification, or asking a teacher or 
other native speaker for repetition, paraphrasing, explanation 
or examples (Brown, 1994a). 

Many instructional practices are appropriate for both 
fluent English speakers and those who are still developing 
their English. For all learners, academic development, cog- 
nitive development, and language development are interrelated. 
The most effective programs follow thematic, interdisciplinary 
instruction, multicultural/global perspectives with lessons 
connected to past experiences, and collaborative, interactive 
learning. While effective programs can be constructed in a 
variety of ways, two-way programs that include both native 
English speakers and second language speakers have the most 
long-term benefits (Sturtevant, 1998). 

When considering methods for improving speaking and 
listening skills for adult ESOL learners, it was important to 
keep in mind what Huggins said about these learners. Adults 



must have more influence on the ways in which they learn, as 
well as what they learn. Adult students are mature, more 
highly motivated, and more aware of what does and does not 
work for them in terms of learning styles. If they are treated 
more as peers than as subordinates, and given credit for all 
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they can bring to the learning process, they will go further 
(Huggins, 1992). Cheatham, Colvin, and Laminack also re- 
commended remembering that adult students cannot be treated 
as children, and know better than children what they want 
from educational encounters, have rich personal experiences 
on which to build, can be motivated to try different approaches 
to learning, have unique talents, and have had many successes 
in life. They simply do not have the strategies and experience 
in communication that they need and want (Cheatham, Colvin, 

& Laminack, 1993). 

Weaver stated that adult students, in particular, need 
genuine learning experiences that resemble, if not replicate, 
the kinds of experiences from which they learn outside of 
school. Authenticity is important for generating motivation 
and purpose. Teachers help students learn needed skills and 
strategies in the context of authentic learning experiences. 
Another point is that the construction of knowledge, linguis- 
tically or otherwise, takes time, and that errors are a 
necessary concomitant of learning. Acceptance means accepting 
errors as necessary to growth , and that they can indicate 
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progress. It means helping learners achieve goals by pro- 
viding non-judgmental support. Such acceptance helps students 
feel that they can try new ways of using language without 
risking negative responses and repercussions. In other words, 
it enables learners to feel psychologically safe (Weaver, 1996). 

Just as there is evidence that assembly-line workers be- 
come alienated from their work because it lacks meaning, 
evidence is emerging which suggests that students also become 
alienated from school "work" because it lacks meaning. Even 
some vocational education students fail to find industry-driven 
curricula meaningful to their everyday lives because these 
fail to recognize differences within communities and cultures. 
When students begin working in the real world, they face 
difficulty in dealing with the diversity and conflict in today's 
society and places of work. There is also the question of the 
"hidden curriculum", defined as those unstated norms, values, 
and beliefs embedded in and _ transmitted to students through 
the underlying rules that structure the routines and social 
relationships in school and classroom life (Gregson, 1996). 

This hidden curriculum is conveyed through the social inter- 
action between educators or mentors and students. Gregson 
felt that it is essential that students experience hands-on, 
real-world situations under the guidance of qualified mentors 
or instructors in a setting associated with, but apart from, 
the traditional classroom setting. Curriculum only becomes 
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meaningful to students when they become members of a learning 
community supportive of efforts to understand and apply know- 
ledge to the real world (Gregson, 1996). 

Much of the literature on language learning indicates 
that teaching methods utilizing hands-on, real-life learning 
experiences in which students actively participate in the 
learning process lead to mastery of the target language. Un- 
fortunately, far too often the oral and written texts of 
teachers and schools are not chosen with any attention at all 
to the social and cognitive context of listeners and/or read- 
ers, but rather in terms of some organizing principle dictated 
by the subject or discipline. Reciprocal use of the learner's 
own experiences or prior knowledge is often denied them in 
school, and students are often urged simply to act as tape 
recorders, memorizing and repeating information given (Mayher, 
1993). 

By far the greatest part of language usage involves oral 
English, either receptive or productive. Despite this per- 
vasiveness, oral language has seldom been given much attention 
in school. Conversation among class members is arbitrarily 
cut off when class begins, and further oral communication 
during class time is usually limited to questions and res- 
ponses between student and teacher. Language is used for a 
wide variety of reasons in conversation - to establish self- 
esteem, to make initial contact with others, to assess feelings 



to form relationships, to seek information - in essence, 
to structure the world and to compare it to the world of 
others. One of the major ways in which students will become 
good conversationalists is for schools to allow them to talk 
about matters of more than a trivial nature. Students should 
feel free to discuss personal and academic problems, people, 
projects, hopes and goals, and world problems. When acknow- 
ledged as important, conversation will become the foundation 
for the entire spoken language program. Without students who 
are secure and competent conversationalists, other language 
activities will be static or ineffectual. People talk to 
assimilate new knowledge, make sense of it, and integrate it 
into old knowledge (Tchudi and Mitchell, 1999). 

In determining communicative competence, it is necessary 
to consider the particularities of the school setting, where 
both required tasks and style of communication differ signi- 
ficantly from other daily experiences and communication. Com- 
munication can be described as on a continuum from context- 
embedded to context-reduced. Context-embedded communication 
uses nearby environmental clues, whereas context-reduced 
communication does not. Most classroom communication is 
context-reduced. Even though many traditional ESOL classroom 
activities are hands-on, using objects and illustrations, they 
are still often several steps removed from real-life experience 
(Lessow-Hurley , 1996). 
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Lessow-Hurley described language proficiency as being of 
two types: Basic Interpersonal Communication Skills (BICS), 
and Cognitive/Academic Language Proficiency (CALP). BICS 
is the language skills required for face-to-face communication, 
where interactions are context-embedded. That is, listeners 
and speakers can see each other's gestures, facial expressions, 
and body language, all of which give clues to the meaning of 
the speaker. CALP is the language skills required for aca- 
demic achievement in a context-reduced environment. Limited 
English Proficiency (LEP) students can more quickly acquire 
BICS in English from their associates, from the media, and 
from daily experiences than they can acquire CALP, which is 
required in the classroom. Failure to recognize the difference 
in these skill groups may result in erroneously assuming that 
students have acquired sufficient proficiency in English to 
succeed in reaching their educational goals in all situations 
where English is used, when in reality they have not (Lessow- 
Hurley, 1996). , 

Weaver described the constructivist approach to teaching, 
which assumes that learners construct knowledge themselves 
from comprehensible input, as opposed to the behavioralist 
notion that learning consists of habit formation. In con- 
structivist classrooms, teachers help learners do things 
they can't already do, and in this process the students learn 
how to do them independently. Communication skills are taught 
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within the context of their use, aiming for fluency first, 
then clarity, and finally correctness (Weaver, 1996). 

Andrews stated that there are at least three long-term 
goals that have major applications in the area of language 
proficiency. First is spontaneity, which refers to the ability 
to speak freely and with confidence so that the speaker can 
allocate more attention to what is being said, the message or 
communication to be shared. The spontaneous user of language 
engages comfortably and confidently in social conversation. 
Reluctant language users do not use language freely, are 
embarrassed and self-conscious, demonstrating, both verbally 
and nonverbally, uncertainties about themselves and their 
abilities. The second goal is precision, which describes the 
quality of exactness. Students demonstrate the ability to 
utilize a more expanded repertoire of words to express more 
exact meaning. The third goal is elaboration and refers to 
the ability to use more complex language structures to provide 
support, clarification, and greater specificity into the 
communication. Before language users can attain these goals, 
they must first be aware, of the roles language plays in daily 
life. Authentic experience provides the vehicle for this 
(Andrews, 1998). 

Few learners actually study the English language and how 
it varies according to its use and according to who is using 
it for changing purposes as situations change. Students need 
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opportunities to observe the distinctions in language among 
regional and social variations with their numerous pronun- 
ciations and meanings, as well as to experience a variety 
of social discourse conventions. As students become more 
adept with language and can use language more spontaneously 
and with increasing levels of elaboration and precision, then 
thoughts and ideas of more complex natures can be formed, 
synthesized, articulated, and evaluated. As students grow 
in language., they also grow through language. Learning to 
communicate is more than acquiring a set of linguistic re- 
sources. It is also discovering how to use them in conver- 
sation with a variety of people and for a variety of purposes. 
Language and the social surroundings in which it is used are 
virtually inseparable. Another point Andrews made is that 
language use shifts to fit a particular circumstance. "Correct" 
language use is determined by its context. As contexts change, 
so do the standards and criteria for judging correctness. 

There are options for correctness within the sociolinguistic 
system, as ultimately determined by the application of multiple 
criteria. Only practice in authentic situations can make this 
apparent to the nonnative English speaker. "We talk like the 
people we routinely talk with . 11 (Andrews, 1998, p.ll). 

Brown stated that if communicative competence is the 

goal of a language classroom, then instruction needs to in— 

> 

corporate all of its components: organizational, pragmatic. 
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strategic, and psychomotor. Communicative goals are best 
achieved by giving due attention to language use and not just 
usage, to fluency and not just accuracy, to authentic language 
and contexts, and to students' eventual need to apply class- 
room learning to heretofore unrehearsed contexts in the real 
world (Brown, 1994b). He also admonished teachers to try 
to Keep every technique used as authentic as possible, to 
use language that students will actually encounter in the 
real world. In other words, students must be prepared to 
be independent learners and manipulators of language when 
school is no longer part of their daily lives. 

Finocchiaro named several characteristics of a well- 
designed curriculum for ESOL students. It should use the 
students and their backgrounds as the point of departure for 
teaching any aspect of communication skills. It should re- 
flect realistic objectives and consider students' needs for 
achievement of their own goals. A primary objective in 
today's programs is to develop communicative competence in 
learners; that is, to help them understand and produce language 
which is not only correct but also appropriate for the varied 
functions which language serves in real-life situations 
(Finocchiaro, 1989). 

Regarding the consideration of real-life situations in 
language teaching, Nattinger said that one aspect of oral 
communication in real life is the occurence of situations 
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in which the participants must redirect their communication 
in response to newly introduced facts and events. This re- 
quires not only sudden changes of expression and context, but 
also draws on both receptive and productive skills. He sug- 
gested creating open-ended scenarios utilizing roleplaying, 
wherein students are presented with a situation, such as 
asking for a dinner date, and who then invent and expand on 
a dialogue to fit the situation. Rather than first learning 
correct structures, then learning how to apply them in dis- 
course, it is more likely that the learner learns how to do 
conversation, how to interact verbally, and out of this inter- 
action syntactic structures are developed (Nattinger, 1993). 
Situational conversation is excellent practice, of course, but 
the fact remains that the situations are contrived and take 
place in a controlled setting with students who may not feel 
personal relevance in the activity. 

Exemplary programs that prepare students for real-world 
jobs or careers avoid a separation between theory and practice 
at all levels of communication instruction, smoothing the 
direct transfer of skills from the classroom to professional 
performance. These programs are characterized by curriculum 
and teaching strategies that include problems and simulated 
situations which call for use of basic skills that are used 
outside the academic setting as well as opportunities for 
complex thinking and problem solving. Workers of the 21st 
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century, regardless of country of origin, must understand 
the economic, political, social, and cultural dimensions of 
the society in which they will be working - a clear distinc- 
tion between job training and education (Badway, 1998). Brice 
and Roseberry-McKibbin echoed Badway on strategies for meeting 
LEP students' needs. Collaborative efforts between students 
and students/teachers/mentors can help turn frustration with 
language learning into success. The authors stressed the 
need for hands-on opportunities for interaction with others 
as well as using a multimodal approach to learning (Brice & 
Roseberry-McKibbin, 1999). 

Cross-cultural awareness is developed when an individual 
is enabled to interact with someone of a different culture, 
race, or ethnic background with authenticity, respect, open- 
ness, and acceptance. These personal experiences offer intense, 
powerful opportunities for self-discovery and reflection, 
leading to new insights about values, attitudes and beliefs. 

When students', or mentors', perspectives are broadened, 
changed, or expanded through different experiences, then the 
criteria for making value judgments may also change. Much 
of what is learned involves making new interpretations that 
enable further elaboration (Hansman, Grant, Jackson, & Spencer, 
1999). 

In a teacher training manual for prospective ESOL teachers. 
Short stated that teachers. should become facilitators and let 
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students assume more responsibility for their learning. Real- 
world, authentic activities should be planned to actively 
involve students in processing and acquiring language, there- 
by holding student interest and engendering motivation. It 
is also important to provide support for LEP students, even 
after they have gained considerable proficiency. Students 
will inevitably confront unfamiliar situations and linguistic 
dilemmas for which they need additional resources geared to 
their individual proficiency levels. A tutorial or mentor 
system, in addition to the classroom teacher's availability, 
can be invaluable (Short , 1991 ) . 

Opportunities for second language learning students to 
employ their emerging language skills should be chosen with 
care and involve mentors who are sympathetic to these learners' 
efforts. Desirable mentor qualities for working with adult 
students include a respect for students as individuals, an 
attitude of both mentors arid students learning from each other, 
a sensitivity to adults' needs for immediate relevance, and 
an understanding of the integration of language components. 

The Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc., stresses learner- 
centered instruction and use of real-world materials in pro- 
moting literacy for adults, especially for adult ESOL students. 
For many of these students, the immediate need is for practical 
lessons that will satisfy their personal goals. Also, most 
adults seem to learn better in informal settings. It is 
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essential to encourage students to talk, which also involves 
quiet, sympathetic listening by the mentor in order to discover 
the interests and concerns of the students. Asking leading 
questions, but avoiding pressure on students for "correct" 
answers, and giving signs of thoughtful reflection on what 
students say are important ingredients of cooperative com- 
munication (Cheatham, Colvin, & Laminack, 1993). 



Planned Solution Strategy 

From the literature it was evident that the importance 
of proficiency in oral communication in the work world as 
well as in building a satisfying personal life was beyond 
question. Building proficiency required extended practice 
over time. The literature showed a correlation between the 
linguistic risk-taking necessary for growth in language 
learning and the degree of self-confidence students needed 
to' bolster their willingness to take those risks. As Weaver 
(1996) pointed out, students would only take risks if they 
felt psychologically safe. Andrews (1998) stated the need 
to consider the goals of spontaneity, precision, and elabor- 
ation in creating meaningful curricula for students, especially 
adult ones. Brown ( 1994a, b) . Finocchiaro (1989), and Weaver 
(1996), among others, said that ideal language learning 
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activities were based on real-world situations, and Okoli 
(1994), Nwadiora and McAdoo (1996), Carrier (1999), Tetreault 
(1997), and Sturtevant (1998) pointed out the desirability 
of a protected or transitional environment in which students, 
under the guidance of sympathetic teachers and mentors, 
could expand their linguistic skills beyond the classroom. 

The problem was to devise a way to provide opportunities 
for adult students to receive a maximum amount of practical, 
real-life experience in oral communication within a protected 
environment outside of the self-contained classroom. The 
literature cited many examples of activities in speaking and 
listening within the self-contained classroom, but almost 
none which went beyond the confines of the traditional class 
setting. The exceptions were programs in vocational training 
which utilized job or career internships, usually in school- 
to-work situations. Okoli (1994), in particular, favored the 
gradual transition from classroom to the real world to ease 
cultural shock for LEP students. 

One possible solution was to involve business partners 
associated with the school as mentors to students willing 
to volunteer their services in an actual business setting. 

This, however, was not feasible, due to liability restrictions 
imposed by the businesses' insurance companies. Instead, the 
solution chosen for this practicum project was to utilize 
the available resources of the adult high school and associated 
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vocational/technical campus itself as the protected, transi- 
tional environment between self-contained classroom and outside 
world. A target group of ten adult, advanced ESOL students 
would be asked to volunteer to be matched with ten mentors, 
also volunteers, who were school employees working in various 
departments throughout the school. These employees were 
non-instruct ional staff who carried out the business aspects 
of the school in such areas as information and reception 
services, clerical services, financial services, and tech- 
nological services. Instructional personnel could also 
volunteer to participate. Students would be matched to actual 
jobs on campus, according to their background training and 
skills, as well as their personal preferences. The purpose 
for the project would be to enable students to expand their 
opportunities to use their oral communication skills in 
authentic, real-world settings while maintaining a protected 
environment. It was believed that this additional real-world 
practice would improve students' speaking and listening skills 
while reducing the stress associated with using these skills 
with total strangers, thus increasing students' self-confidence 
in their own abilities. 

This ESOL Volunteer Program would be mutually beneficial 
to both students and mentors. Mentors would receive badly 
needed assistance with routine, time-consuming tasks. Many 
of the advanced ESOL students were highly educated in their 
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own countries and possessed knowledge and skills which could 
be used advantageously in many areas on campus. The students, 
in turn, would receive meaningful work experience while using 
speaking and listening in performing their assigned tasks. 

In addition to practice in speaking and listening in a 
work environment, social communication would take place as 
relationships were built between students and mentors. Another 
advantage to students was that they would be exposed to a 
variety of speaking styles. Since this was real-life work 
experience, students would be able to claim this experience 
on their resumes upon leaving the program, a consideration 
of particular value to those students returning to their own 
countries where associations with American businesses are 
held in high esteem. 

ESOL student volunteers would participate for two hours 
daily within the scheduled afternoon block, for four days 
each week, for 12 weeks. On Friday of each week, students 
would meet in the regular classroom for evaluation and dis- 
cussion of that week's performance. Mentors' responsibilities 
would be minimal: to explain the tasks to be accomplished 
and briefly assist as needed. Tasks requiring oral skills 
would be particularly emphasized. it was thought probable 
that in these circumstances social communication and informal 
conversation between mentors and students would also take 
place . 
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During the 12-week implementation period, a Teacher's 
Manual for an ESOL Volunteer Program would be created so 
that the project could be easily replicated in other settings 
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CHAPTER 3 



Method 

At the time this project began, there was no provision 
at the adult high school for advanced, adult ESOL students 
to use speaking and listening skills outside of the regular 
classroom. Although these skills were part of the whole- 
language ESOL curriculum, student practice of these skills 
was limited to in-class drills and simulations of real-life 
situations. It was assumed that students would use their 
speaking and listening skills outside of school, but as 
students themselves stated, they were reluctant to seek out 
opportunities for practice due to low self-confidence and 
fear of rejection by or hostility from native English speakers. 
The purpose of this practicum project was to provide adult, 
advanced ESOL students with a transitional experience between 
classroom and real world, where students could practice 
speaking and listening in a protected, non- j udgmental envi- 
ronment, in order to increase their oral communication pro- 
ficiency and to bolster confidence in their linguistic skills. 

Coley and Scheinberg (1990) devised guidelines for use 
in the preparation for implementation of educational projects. 
These guidelines included consideration of four general areas. 
First, training or education should include the educational 
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objectives, strategies or techniques to be employed, and 
the format or schedule. Second, information development and 
dissemination should show definition of the target group, 
content of the project as supported by a review of the lit- 
erature, and method of development. These first two areas, 
including objectives, proposed strategies and scheduling, 
as well as a review of the literature and selection of the 
target group were planned in advance of the actual implemen- 
tation. The third area concerned counseling or other support 
services which should be provided for participants for the 
duration of the project. Finally, there was provision of 
resources, which for this project meant using mentors in 
various departments throughout the school campus, as well as 
the equipment used within those departments (Coley & Scheinberg, 
1990). These third and fourth areas were included in the 
actual implementation over the course of the project. 

Pre-Implementation Tasks 

Before implementation could begin, it was necessary to 
accomplish several preparatory tasks. First, endorsement of 
the project was received from both the director of the voca- 
tional/technical school and the principal of the adult high 
school. This endorsement included permission to conduct 
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the project campus-wide, using school personnel and facilities, 
and following the Matrix of Activities (Appendix F). 

Second, the TABE, the Expressways Placement Test, and 
the Student Confidence and Usage Survey were administered to 
and scored for the ten students in the target group (Appendix E) . 

Third, a memo was sent to instructional and non-instruct ional 
personnel throughout the school, informing them of the impending 
project, its purpose and objectives, and soliciting responses 
from individuals who would be interested in participating as 
mentors. Response to the memo was positive, with 15 potential 
mentors volunteering to participate, although only ten were 
needed. It was decided to do an initial matching of students 
with appropriate mentors, keeping the extra five volunteers 
in reserve in case changes should become necessary. 



Target Group: Individuals Identified 

Students in the target group are here described more 
specifically. Pre-test scores for these students are in 
Appendix E. 

Student one was female, 65 years old, from the Ukraine 
in Russia. Although Russian was her native language, she 
also spoke Polish and German, as well as several local Russian 
dialects. She had been trained in Russia as an educator, 
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and had taught Russian language arts at a university in 
Moskow. She and her husband 'emigrated to the U.S. ten years 
ago, and were in the process of becoming U.S. citizens. Her 
knowledge of English grammar, usage, and vocabulary were 
commensurate with entry requirements for the advanced ESOL 
level, but in spite of individual, intensive oral work with 
tutors at AHS , her accent remained extremely pronounced, and 
native English speakers had difficulty understanding her. 
Therefore, she was paired with a mentor in the computer lab 
who already knew the student and her pronunciation problems, 
and who would adjust tasks to her individual capabilities. 

Tasks performed were clerical, such as filing and ordering 
supplies. She also carried verbal messages from the computer 
personnel to recipients in other locations on campus. On 
occasion, she assisted lower proficiency level ESOL students 
with computer programs in grammar and vocabulary. On several 
occasions she was asked to serve as translator when Russian- 
speaking-only students came to the main office to register 
for beginning ESOL classes. 

Student two was male, 23 years old, from the Czech Re- 
public. He held a Bachelor’s degree in physiology and physical 
education. In his native country, his job was supervising 
water safety programs for the government, and he was an ex- 
perienced lifeguard. He was paired with the only male mentor, 
the coordinator of the Phoenix Program, which is a dropout 
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prevention program for at-risk American students. The 
coordinator felt that this student would be an excellent 
role. model for the American students. Student two's tasks 
were to work at the reception desk in the Phoenix office, 
greeting students and visitors and directing them to the 
appropriate location or person requested, as well as answering 
questions and making appointments for counselors and staff 
in the Phoenix Program. 

Student three was female, 34 years old, from Brazil. 

Her native language was Portuguese. She held a Master's 
degree in education and was an elementary school teacher. 

For this project, she was paired with the ESOL teacher in 
the computer lab, and her task was to tutor proficiency levels 
three and four, using computer programs to teach grammar and 
vocabulary. She was directed to use English only while 
tutoring, and was to verbally report student progress to the 
supervising teacher on a daily basis. She was also to serve 
as a liason between these students and agencies or other 

sources of information to find answers to everyday living 
problems . 

Student four was a- 28-year— old female from Mexico whose 
native language was Spanish. Although she held a Bachelor's 
degree in her native country, in the U.S. she had to work 
in agriculture, harvesting seasonal crops, because of limited 
English proficiency. She and her husband were legal aliens 
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in this country, but both were studying to become U.S. 
citizens. Her ambition was to improve her English profi- 
ciency enough to pass the entrance exams for nursing school. 

She was paired with the school nurse who works closely with 
American girls in the Teen-Age Parenting Program (TAPP). 

Student four's task was to tutor some of these girls in the 
subject areas of biology and health. 

Student five was female, 25 years old, from Brazil. 

Her native, language was Portuguese, although she also spoke 
some Spanish. She held a Bachelor's degree in business and 
her goal was to obtain as much American business experience 
as possible while she was in the U.S., since this would be 
a great advantage in her career advancement when she returned 
to Brazil. In addition to going to school at AHS , she had a 
part-time job in retail sales in the local area. She was 
paired with a mentor in the school's business and finance 
office, and her task was to assist the mentor with various 
kinds of financial records, telephoning for necessary infor- 
mation, answering the phone and taking messages, and assisting 
as needed in the adjacent general reception area. 

Student six was a 24-year-old female from Uruguay whose 
native language was Spanish. She also spoke Portuguese and 
some French. She held a Bachelor's degree in public relations, 
but had had jobs in several other areas of business as well. 

She had a friendly, outgoing personality, so was paired with 



a mentor from the Nail Technology section of the vocational 
school's cosmetology department. Her task was to greet and 
converse with patrons from the surrounding community, arrange 
appointments, answer telephones, and handle patron's payments 
for services. 

Student seven was an 18-year-old male from Haiti whose 
native language was French. He did not have a high school 
diploma, but was considering entering the GED program at AHS. 

His goal was to return to Haiti as a. missionary or minister. 

His mentor was the secretary for the migrant program at AHS, 
where his duties were greeting applicants for the program and 
assisting them with their paperwork. He was also called to 
other locations on campus to serve as a translator as needed. 

Student eight was a 27-year-old female from Colombia whose 
native language was Spanish. She held a degree in molecular 
biology, but wanted to change her field to business. She had 
connections with a coffee import company with offices in the 
U.S., and hoped to be able to stay here to work. Her mentor 
was the secretary for the guidance department for the vocational/ 
technical programs, and her tasks were to act as receptionist 
for students seeking guidance services, to make appointments 
for them, and act as liason between counselors and students. 

Since this office was in the main administration building, 
she was often asked to translate for applicants seeking infor- 
mation on ESOL programs. 
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Student nine was a 31-year-old female from Argentina 
whose native language was Spanish. She was a neuro-surgeon 
in Argentina, but married an American and now resided in the 
U.S. Her goal was to attain enough English proficiency to 
pass the licensing examinations so she could practice here 
in the U.S. Her mentor was the school nurse, who worked 
closely with the pregnant American girls in the Teen-Age 
Parenting Program. Student nine's tasks were to perform, 
under supervision, such medical services as blood pressure 
checks, fetal monitoring, pre-natal health advice to expectant 
mothers, and any other task permissible by law that would 
increase her knowledge of medical terminology. 

Student ten was a 45-year-old female from Colombia, 
Spanish-speaking, and with a Bachelor's degree in business. 

She hoped to be able to remain in the U.S., but if this were 
to be impossible, her proficiency in English would enable her 
to advance quickly in business in Colombia. She was formerly 
an executive secretary to the CEO of a large Colombian pub- 
lishing company. Her mentor was in the business office and 
bookkeeping department in the main administration building. 

Her tasks were to assist with financial record keeping and 
to communicate with students and faculty regarding various 
accounts. She also answered telephones, took messages, and 
gathered information pertaining to financial records. 
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Implementation: Week One 



On Monday and Tuesday of Week One, the 15 potential 
mentors who responded positively to the memo were interviewed. 
Important points that were included in the interview were, 
first, to reassure mentors that this project would not be 
overly time-consuming to them, but rather a help in performing 
routine tasks that could be delegated to others. Although it 
was hoped that some social interaction would take place, most 
of the oral communication would involve assigning tasks and 
giving brief instructions about completion of those tasks. 
Preferred tasks were those utilizing speaking and listening 
skills. Another point was to explain the purpose of the pro- 
ject: to improve listening and speaking skills of students as 
well as increasing students' confidence in their own abilities 
by giving them opportunities outside the classroom for practice 
with native English speakers in a real-life setting. At the 
end of the interview, potential mentors were given the Mentor 
Needs Assessment Checklist (Appendix G), to be completed then 
or returned to the interviewer by the following day. 

Also on Monday and Tuesday, students in the target group 
were given the Student Skills and Preferences Checklist 
(Appendix H) to determine their prior education and areas of 
special training and expertise, as well as their preferences 
for, types of tasks they would like to perform. This checklist 
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was explained point by point as students completed the form. 

The checklists from mentors and students were then correlated 
by matching the needs of mentors with skills of students. 

The five remaining volunteer mentors who were not paired 
were asked to remain on "stand-by", in case changes should be 
necessary. Also on Tuesday, students were shown the use of 
the Student Daily Activity Checklist (Appendix I). This 
checklist was to show specific examples, on a daily basis, 
of the actual use of speaking and listening activities done 
while working with the mentor. The student checklist also 
provided space for recording any special communication pro- 
blems which might occur on the task site, such as misunder- 
standing instructions or difficulty in performing a task due 
to lack of linguistic proficiency or knowledge of procedures. 

Earlier in the school year, students had written a brief 
autobiography as a writing assignment. Copies of these were now 
given back to the students to make additions or corrections. 
After obtaining each student's permission, these corrected 
autobiographies were Xeroxed and given to the students' paired 
mentors, so that these mentors would have some knowledge of 
their assigned student before the first meeting. 

On Wednesday of Week One, students were taken individually 
to their campus work sites and introduced to their mentors. 
Immediately following the introduction, students and mentors 
took a brief period to get acquainted, and mentors outlined 
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tasks for students to accomplish. By Thursday of Week One, 
all students and mentors were paired and actual work bn tasks 
begun . 

Implementation: Weeks Two to Eleven 



Activities for Weeks Two to Eleven followed the same 
general format each week. Students met with mentors for 
four days, Monday through Thursday, for two hours each day. 

On Fridays, the students met with mentors for one hour, then 
came to the regular classroom for one hour of oral discussion 
and evaluation of progress, using the Student Daily Activity 
Checklist (Appendix I) for that week from each student. 

As part of ongoing formative evaluation, each student 
in the target group summarized for the rest of the group the 
speaking and listening activities accomplished that week. 
Problems listed on the checklists were shared and solutions 
found through group discussion. Problems actually were few 
and usually related to vocabulary or terminology. Positive 
incidents were also discussed by having students each relate 
something good, interesting, or funny that happened that week 
while working with the mentor. New checklists were given to 
students for the following week. 

Formative evaluation was also done through the Daily 
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Monitoring Checklist (Appendix J). This writer visited all 
target, group students and mentors daily, monitoring activities 
and progress, and documenting the observations. On Fridays, 
these observations were correlated with the Student Daily 
Activities Checklists during oral class discussion, so that 
any discrepancies or omissions would be covered. 

Mentors were not required to keep written checklists, 
in order to keep paperwork for them to a minimum and help 
ensure their continued cooperation with the project. However, 
since mentors signed the Student Daily Activity Sheets at the 
end of each week, they had an opportunity to see and discuss 
any problems with students. Also, mentors were briefly ques- 
tioned . orally on a daily basis, using questions on the Daily 
Monitoring Checklist. 

Mentors and students had been told from the start that 
if at any time during the 12-week implementation period there 
was a problem with either student or mentor being dissatisfied 
with tasks required or the performance of these, or if there 
should be personal considerations that necessitated new 
student/meritor pairings, there would first be discussion with 
the student and/or mentor to attempt to resolve the problem. 

If this discussion failed to resolve the problem, the student 
would be paired with a new mentor, but the daily monitoring 
tools would continue uninterrupted with the new pairing. This 
became necessary only with student four, who was uncomfortable 
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with her tutoring situation. At the end of Week Two, this 
student was successfully paired with a new mentor in the 
hair styling section of the cosmetology department. Student 
four's duties now were to greet incoming patrons, converse 
with those patrons until the time of their appointment, make 
new appointments, and handle patrons' payments. 

During Week Six, a midpoint evaluation took place through 
informal, individual interviews with both students and mentors 
to elicit responses to three questions. The first question 
was: Do you think that progress in both speaking and listening 
is being made? The second question was: Do you feel that 
student self-confidence with oral communication is increasing? 
And the third question was: Can you suggest any changes or 
improvements to the program? Responses of students and mentors 
were positive and showed satisfaction with the arrangements. 
Students were encountering a variety of speaking styles from 
public contacts made in the course of performing their tasks, 
and were dealing with diversity in pronunciation successfully. 
The main request for change was to allow more time each day 
for this project. 

Compilation of a Teacher's Manual for an ESOL Volunteer 
Program was begun during Week Ten and completed during Week 

Eleven. This manual described the project and included an 
explanation of purpose and procedures, as well as reproducible 
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forms. At the end of Week Eleven, copies of this manual 
were given to eight ESOL teachers at AHS who had been randomly 
selected by the Director of the ESOL Program. These teachers 
were asked to read and evaluate the. manual, using a rating 
questionnaire (Appendix M) . 

Implementation: Week Twelve 

During Week Twelve, regular student/mentor activities 
continued through Wednesday. On Thursday, students returned 
to the regular classroom where the speaking/listening section 
of the Expressways Placement Test was administered as a post- 
test to determine speaking and listening progress. Mentors 
received the Mentor's Final Evaluation Questionnaire (Appendix K) 
On Friday, students completed the Student Confidence and Usage 
Survey as a post-test to determine progress in self-confidence 
and usage of English outside the classroom (Appendix C ) . 

Students also completed the Student Final Evaluation Ques- 
tionnaire (Appendix L). This was followed by a general group 
discussion to elicit suggestions for improvements or changes 
to the project for future use with other student groups. 

The Teacher's Manual Rating Questionnaire (Appendix M) 
was collected from each of the eight randomly-selected ESOL 
teachers who had been asked to read and evaluate the Teacher's 



Manual for an ESOL Volunteer Program . The questionnaires' 
results were tabulated. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Results 

Linguistic proficiency can be defined as having sufficient 
command of the language for a particular purpose. As the pur- 
pose for each individual or group varies, so must the means of 
evaluation of that proficiency. Therefore, before any valid 
evaluation can take place, it is necessary to have a well- 
defined purpose (Hughes, 1995). The specific purpose of this 
practicum project was defined by the objectives. 

Pre-tests were administered prior to implementation to 
determine both proficiency and confidence levels of the target 
group students. These pre-tests were the speaking and listening 
portions of the Expressway Placement Test ( EPT ) (1996), and 
the Student Confidence and Usage Survey (Appendix C). The 
Director of the ESOL Program at AHS had stated that student 
records for advanced (5F) ESOL students for the past three 
semesters showed average entrance speaking and listening 
scores to be 40 points, and exit scores for this same group 
to be 43 points, as measured by the EPT (S. Paul, personal 
communication, January 18, 2000). The entrance score averages 
in speaking and listening for the target group in this project 
were 40.9 points (Appendix N). 

Objective One stated: After 12 weeks of participating 



in a special program, students in the target group will 
increase their speaking exit scores over the current average 
of 43 by at least two points, to a minimum total average of 
45 points, as measured by the Expressways Placement Test. 

At the end of 12 weeks, the oral portion of the Express- 
ways Placement Test was administered as a speaking post-test 
to the target group. The results (Appendix N) showed an 
average speaking proficiency increase for the group of 4.3 
points over the average entrance score of 40.9 points, or 
a total average exit score of 45.2, an increase of 2.2 points 
over the former exit average of 43 points. Therefore, Objective 
One was met. 

Objective Two stated: After 12 weeks of participating in 
a special program, students in the target group will increase 
their listening exit test scores over the current average of 
43 by at least two points, as measured by the Expressways 
Placement Test. 

At the end of 12 weeks, the oral portion of the Express- 
ways Placement Test was administered as a listening post-test 
to the target group. The results (Appendix N) showed an 
average listening proficiency increase for the group of 4.3 
points over the average entrance score of 40.9 points, or 
a total average exit score of 45.2, an increase of 2.2 points 
over the former exit average of 43 points. Therefore, Objective 
Two was met. 
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Objective Three stated: After 12 weeks of participating 
in a special program/ students in the target group will in- 
crease their current average confidence scores of 23.9 by 
at least five points, to a minimum of 28.9, as measured by 
the Student Confidence and Usage Survey. 

At the end of 12 weeks, the Student Confidence and Usage 
Survey was administered as a post-test to the target group. 

The results (Appendix N) showed an average increase of eight 
points, for a total group average of 31.9 points. Therefore, 
Objective Three was met. 

Objective Four stated: At the end of 12 weeks, all of 
a group of eight randomly-selected ESOL teachers will rate 
Teacher 1 s Manual for an ESOL Volunteer Program with a 
score of four (good) or five (superior), as measured on a 
Likert scale. 

During Week Eleven of the implementation, the completed 
manual (Appendix 0) was given to eight ESOL teachers at AHS 
who had been randomly selected by the Director of the ESOL 
Program. These teachers were asked to read and evaluate the 
manual using a Likert scale on a rating questionnaire (Appendix 
M) . At the end of Week Twelve, these questionnaires were 
collected and the results tallied as follows: five teachers 

gave the manual an overall rating of five (superior), and 
three teachers gave the manual an overall rating of four (good). 
Therefore, Objective Four was met. 
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Some of the assessments in this project were alternative 
assessments, defined by Pierce and O'Malley (1992) as any 
method of finding out what a student knows or can do that is 
intended to show growth and inform instruction and is not a 
a standardized test. They are authentic because they are based 
on activities that reflect real-life settings, they require 
integration of language skills, and they include teacher 
observation, performance assessment, and student self-assessment. 

Alternative assessment tools used during implementation 
included the Student Daily Activity Checklist ( SDAC ) (Appendix I) 
and the Daily Monitoring Checklist ( DMC ) (Appendix J). Students 
in the target group used the SDAC daily to record activities 
in speaking and listening actually performed while completing 
tasks with mentors, as well as to note specific problems. 

Both the SDAC and the DMC were used as the basis for class 
discussion on Fridays. Problems were few, and generally were 
related to unfamiliar vocabulary or business terminology. 

They were easily solved by finding dictionary definitions, 
or by the teacher or mentor explaining unfamiliar business 
customs - for example, the concept of time and punctuality, 
which differs in various cultures. 

Positive aspects of the student/mentor relationship 
were also discussed. After the second week of participation, 
students reported that, in many cases, social interaction was 
becoming friendship, and that mentors were extending invitations 
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to students for cultural, church, and club events outside of 
school. This was an unplanned bonus of the program which 
resulted in greater opportunities for language practice out- 
side of school. 

In addition to successful completion of the four outcome 
objectives, there were other positive results from the project. 
Of the ten students in the target group, five planned to re- 
turn to their native countries. All five of these students 
said that they would be able to use this practical experience 
in the project as part of their resumes, and that this affil- 
iation with American business departments would be of particular 
value, since in their countries bilingual capabilities, as well 
as American work: experience, were held in high regard. One 
student specifically said that upon returning to Colombia, 
there was already guaranteed a substantial job promotion and 
salary increase, due to participation in the ESOL Volunteer 
Program. It may also be noted that Student Nine, the doctor 
from Argentina, was invited to represent AHS as the featured 
graduation speaker at the end of the school year, an honor the 
student credited to increased confidence and proficiency 
gained through participation in the Volunteer program. At 
the end of the project, all of the participating students 
received a letter from the adult education office at AHS, 
certifying participation in the program, which could be used 
as a letter of recommendation. 
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Another benefit from the program was stated by the 
principal at AHS, who said that not only students benefitted 
from the program, but that others throughout the campus with 
whom the students were in contact learned to understand the 
problems that LEP students face and to respect their efforts 
and diversities (R. Ciemniecki, personal communication, 

June 8 , 2000 ) . 

Prior to implementation, it was hoped that the average 
score on the Mentor's Final Evaluation Questionnaire (Appendix 
K) would be at least 28 points out of a possible 35. When 
the results of the questionnaire were tabulated, the average 
was 33.1 points (Appendix P). It was also hoped that the 
average score on the Student Final Evaluation Questionnaire 
(Appendix L) would be at least 35 points out of a possible 45. 
When the results of the questionnaire were tabulated, the 
average was 41.1 points (Appendix Q). 
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CHAPTER 5 



Recommendations 

A positive response to this project was received from 
both students and mentors, as evidenced by responses during 
the final class discussion and the responses to the evaluation 
questionnaires (Appendixes P,Q). Seventy percent of mentors 
and 80% of students wrote comments on their evaluations. 

Eighty percent of these comments requested continuation of 
the program with an increased time allocation for the next 
school year. Based on this, and their personal observations, 
both the principal of AHS and the Director of the ESOL Program 
are presently considering an extension of the project. Al- 
though no final decision has been reached, the outlook is 
favorable. Possibilities for expansion at AHS include ex- 
tending the project over the entire school year, as part of 
the advanced ESOL curriculum. This would be done either 
by allocating one full day per week or one 55-minute period 
daily. If either of these are approved, some changes to the 
project would be appropriate. 

First, mentors would be rotated periodically so that 
more school personnel could participate. Students would 
also have the opportunity to work with different mentors 
and departments, thus expanding the range of linguistic 
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possibilities . 



Second, there would be more involvement 
with the vocational programs on campus, possibly by having 
ESOL students briefly "shadow" teachers and students in these 
programs, in order to acquaint ESOL students with possible 
career training choices. Third, liasons with various community 
service groups would enable students to volunteer off-campus 
with such organizations as animal shelters. Meals on Wheels, 
the public library, and elder services. 

The district's ESOL Supervisor has been apprised of 
the results of this project and is considering recommendation 
for county-wide use. The program would be appropriate for 
use in secondary schools and with adults. If adopted by the 
district, a workshop for participating teachers and expanded 
publication of the Teachers' Manual for an ESOL Volunteer 
Program would be necessary. The workshop would be brief, 
since the manual is self-explanatory, and district ESOL teacher 
meetings would provide sufficient time for any necessary 
instruction in or discussion of the manual. 

During the final class discussion, the target group 
students made the suggestion that for the first few weeks 
of participation in the program, students be given a specific 
ora ^ communication assignment each week. These assignments 
would be presented orally by individual students to the rest 
of the class during the regular Friday meetings. Suggested 
assignments were: to give a job description of the mentor's 
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position, to give a brief biography of the mentor, to learn 
a joke from the mentor and relate it to the rest of the 
class, or to describe any plaques or cartoons on the walls 
of the mentor's work area and explain these to the rest of 
the class. These assignments would not only help mentors 
and students become acquainted, but would be additional 
linguistic practice. This suggestion will be incorporated 
into future use of the volunteer program. 
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Appendix A 

Academic Skills Literacy 
Completion (LCP) Checklist 
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Scoring the Expressways Placement Test (EPT) 
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Student Confidence and Usage Survey 
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Appendix C 

Student Confidence and Usage Survey 



Student Confidence and Usage Survey 

Please answer these questions using this scale: l=Never; 

2=Seldom; 3=Somet imes ; 4=0ften; 5=Always 

1* When I am in school, I talk to American students. 

i 

2. Outside of school, I use English. 

3. At home, I use English. 

4. Outside of school, I am comfortable when asking a 

native English speaker I know well for information 
in English. 

5. I am comfortable having a conversation with native 

English speakers. 

6. I am comfortable when asking a native English speaker 

I do not know well for information in English. 

7. I am confident about my English listening skills. 

8. I am confident about my English speaking skills. 
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Structured Student Interview 
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Appendix D 

Structured Student Interview 



Structured Student Interview: Questions 

1. Why do you want to learn English? 

2. What activities do you have outside of school for which 
you need to use English? 

3. Do you know any ESOL students who are learning English 
faster than you are? Why do you think this is so? 

4. In what specific situations outside of school are you 
uncomfortable using English? 

5. Name some things you could do outside of school to help 
you learn English better. 



Comments : 
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Appendix E 



Target Group Pre-Test Score 
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Appendix E 

Target Group Pre-Test Scores 



Student Native EPT-** 

Number Language TABE* written 



EPT-** 

Oral 



EPT—** Survey*** 

Combined Score 



1 


Russian 


6.7 


46 


39 


85 


22 


2 


Czech 


7.2 


47 


41 


88 


25 


3 


Portuguese 


7.9 


48 


40 


88 


25 


4 


Spanish 


7.5 


47 


41 


88 


22 


5 


Portuguese 


8.1 


49 


44 


93 


28 


6 


Spanish 


6.9 


45 


40 


85 


22 


7 


French 


6.8 


45 


41 


86 


24 


8 


Spanish 


7.1 


46 


40 


86 


22 


9 


Spanish 


7.8 


48 


41 


89 


25 


10 


Spanish 


7.4 


47 


42 


89 


24 



* Test for Adult Basic Education 

** Expressways Placement Test 

*** Student Confidence and Usage Survey 
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Matrix of Activities 
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Appendix F 

Matrix of Activities 



Week 


Tasks 


. Materials 


Consultative 

Group 


Target 

Group 


Week 1 


Mentor interview/ 
Mentor Needs Assess, 
Student Skills Assess. 
Explain Daily Activity 
checklist 

Correlate student & 
mentor checklists 
Introduce mentors & 
students 


Mentor Needs 
checkl i st 
Student Skills 
checkl i st 
Student Daily 
Activity Check- 
list 


Explanatory 
interview 
Needs assessment 
Assign student 
tasks 


Skills/Prefer- 
ences checklist 
Student Daily 
Activity Check- 
list 


Week 2 
through 
Week 5 


Daily monitoring of 

students & mentors 
using checklist 
Friday: class dis- 
cussion of activities 
and problems 


Student Daily 
checklists 
Daily Monitoring 
checklists 


Assign student 
tasks 

Supervise tasks 


Meet mentors Mon.- 
Thurs./ 12-2 ; Fri • 
12-1 

Fri . : class dis- 
cussion 

Tasks & checklist 


Week 6 


Evaluate & adjust 
strategies by 
questioning students 
& mentors 

Continue procedure of 
weeks 2-5 with adjust- 
ments 


Progress eval- 
uation questions 
Student & Daily 
checklists 


Suggest needed 
changes 

Continue work with 
students 


Suggest changes 
Continue work w/ 
mentors 


Week 7 
through 
Week 11 


Same as Weeks 2-5, 
incorporating adjust- 
ments 


Same as Weeks 2- 
5 


Same as Weeks 2-5 


Same as Weeks 2- 
5 


Week 12 


Give students 2 post- 
tests 

Final Evaluation to 
mentors & students 
Compile Teacher's 
Manual 


Post-tests 
Evaluations for 
students & men- 
tors 

Teacher Manual 
evaluation 


Mentor Evaluations 


Take 2 post- 
tests 

Evaluations 
Discussion : 
changes? 
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Appendix G 

Mentor Needs Assessment Checklist 
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Appendix G 

Mentor Needs Assessment Checklist 
Mentor Needs Assessment Checklist 



Mentor Name 

Department and Location 



Telephone Extension # 

Proposed Tasks for Student Volunteers: 



Skills Student Needs to Perform Tasks: 
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Appendix H 

Student Skills and Preferences Checklist 
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Appendix H 

Student Skills and Preferences Checklist 



Student Skills and Preferences Checklist 



Student Name 

Diplomas/Degrees Received in Native Country 



Specific Job Training/ Experience in Native Country 



Tasks You Would Like to Do as a Volunteer 
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Appendix I 

Student Daily Activity Checklist 
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Appendix I 

Student Daily Activity Checklist 



Student Name 



Week Of 



Student Daily Activity Checklist 



Speaking Listening Problems 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 
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Appendix J 

Daily Monitoring Checklist 
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Appendix J 

Daily Monitoring Checklist 
Daily Monitoring Checklist 



Student Name 

Mentor Name & Department 

Week Of 

Activities Observed Problems Discussed Positive Feedback 

Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 



Comments ; 
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Mentor's Final Evaluation Questionnaire 
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Appendix K 

Mentor's Final Evaluation Questionnaire 

Mentor's Final Evaluation Questionnaire 

Mentor Name Date 

Department . Phone 

Using a scale of 1 to 5/ with 5 being the highest/ please 

answer the following: 

1. The student was cooperative in performing tasks. 

2. The student was helpful to me in performing my 
job. 

3. The student relieved me of time-consuming tasks. 

4. I noticed an improvement in the student's speaking 
skills during the project period. 

5. I noticed an improvement in the student's listening 
skills during the project period. 

6. I noticed an improvement in the student's self- 
confidence in using oral communication skills during 
the project period/ 

7. I would be willing to participate in this project 
again . 

COMMENTS : 
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Student Final Evaluation Questionnaire 
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Appendix L 

Student Final Evaluation Questionnaire 

Student Final Evaluation Questionnaire 
Student Name Date 

Using a scale of 1 to 5, with 5 being the highest, please 
answer the following: 

1. My mentor explained tasks clearly. 

2. I was able to perform the tasks requested. 

3. My mentor helped me with my speaking skills. 

4. My mentor helped me with my listening skills. 

5. I notice an improvement in my speaking skills. 

6. I notice an improvement in my listening skills. 

7. After participating in this project, I feel more 
confident in my oral communication skills. 

8. If I had the opportunity, I would participate 
in a similar project again. 

9. I will be able to use this experience in advancing 
my career goals and opportunities. 

COMMENTS: 
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Teacher's Manual Rating Questionnaire 
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Teacher’s Manual Rating Questionnaire 



Teacher’s Manual Rating Questionnaire 
You are asked to rate the Teacher's Manual for an 
ESOL Volunteer Program using a Likert scale as follows: 



3= Average 

Please consider these questions: 

1 . The Manual is written clearly and directions are 
understandable. 

2. The program could be helpful in improving speaking 
and listening skills for advanced ESOL students. 

3. The program could be helpful in increasing self- 
confidence in oral communication skills for advanced 
ESOL students. 

4. The program is feasible and could be replicated in 
other settings.. 

Overall rating based on the Likert scale, above: 

COMMENTS : 



1= Unacceptable 



4= Good 



2= Below Average 



5= Superior 
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Comparison of Students' Pre- and Post-Test Scores 
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Appendix N 



Comparison of Students' Pre- and Post-Test Scores 







Pre-Test 






Post-Test 




Student # 


1 

Speaking 
EPT* Pre-Test 


Listening 
EPT* Pre-Test 


1 

Survey** 

Pre-Test 


1 

Speaking 
EPT* Post-Test 


Listening 
EPT* Post-Test 


1 

Survey** 

Post-Test 


1 


39 


39 


22 


41 


41 


24 


2 


41 


41 


25 


45 


45 


33 


3 


40 


40 


25 


44 


44 


32 


4 


41 


41 


22 


46 


46 


30 


5 


44 


44 


28 


49 


49 


37 


6 


40 


40 


22 


45 


45 


31 


7 


41 


41 


24 


46 


46 


35 


8 


40 


40 


22 


44 


44 


30 


9 


41 


41 


25 


45 


45 


33 


10 


42 


42 


24 


47 


47 


34 


Target Group 
Average 


40.9 


40.9 


23.0 


45.2 


45.2 


31.9 



EPT Expressways Placement Test 

Survey* Student Confidence and Usage Survey (Appendix C) 
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Appendix 0 
Teachers' Manual 



Teachers' Manual 
An ESOL Volunteer Program 

for Improving Advanced Students' Oral Communication Skills 
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What's It All About? 



O 
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The speaking and listening skills of advanced ESOL students 
are often well below their reading and writing skills. This 
may be particularly true of students who have studied English 
prior to coming to the U.S. with teachers who were not native 
English speakers. Often these teachers place more emphasis 
on grammar and vocabulary as used in reading and writing ex- 
ercises, but, because of a lack of confidence or experience 
with their own speaking/listening skills, shy away from these 
areas with their students. Whatever the reasons, students 
themselves often ask for help in improving speaking and 
listening skills, which, in turn, increase students' confi- 
dence in their own abilities to communicate with native English 
speakers. 

Many ESOL students report that they have experienced 
impatient, even rude, responses to their communicative efforts 
from native English speakers outside of school. This further 
undermines student confidence and often leads them to avoid 
attempts at real-world oral communication, even though this 
experience would strengthen and improve speaking and listening. 

Through the ESOL Volunteer Program, students concentrate 
on oral skills in a protected environment free from ridicule 
or harsh criticism so they can gain both proficiency and con- 
fidence. The difference between the usual self-contained 
classroom drill or practice and the volunteer program is that 
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classroom drills, however well-planned and executed, are 
simulations, and not the "real thing". By pairing students 
and mentors outside the classroom, using personnel and faci- 
lities or departments within the school itself, students 
participate in real-life activities with sympathetic partners 
in an authentic setting which is transitional to life outside 
of school. Also, students are exposed to a greater variety of 
English accents and pronunciations. 

There are other advantages to both students and mentors. 
Mentors receive badly needed help with routine and time- 
consuming tasks, since students are acting as aides or assis- 
tants to the mentors. In addition to improving oral profi- 
ciency and confidence, students can use this experience in 
the business side of school on their resumes. This is of 
particular value to those students who may return to their 
native countries where not only bi-lingualism but experience 
or association with American enterprises are highly valued. 

The pilot program for this project showed conclusively 
that participating students improved their speaking and lis- 
tening proficiency by two grade levels and their confidence 
level by 23%, after only 12 weeks. 

The original project took place on a large campus comprised 
of an adult high school and the district's vocational/technical 
school. Mentors, who responded to a memo introducing the 
the project's purpose, came from clerical, business and finan- 
cial offices within the school as well as from guidance and 
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academic/vocational departments. Students acted as assistants 
to these mentors, performing routine tasks which emphasized 
use of oral skills. After only a few weeks, students and 
mentors formed friendships, which further strengthened students' 
confidence, and often led to shared cultural or social activities 
outside of school. This further eased the students' transition 
from school to real world. 

Suggestions for implementing this program in your school 
are described in the next section. Reproducible forms may be 
found at the end of this manual. 

How to Go About It 



ERIC 



First, the idea must be presented to instructional and 
non-instruct ional personnel in your own school, to find poten- 
tial mentors. This is best done through a faculty meeting 
where a description of the project and a question period can 
be presented. Potential mentors may also be found through a 
descriptive memo followed by individual personal contact. When 
mentors are identified, they should fill out the Mentor Needs 
Assessment (Form 1). 

Next, advanced ESOL students should be informed about the 
project and its benefits and asked to volunteer to participate. 
These participants should fill out Student Skills and Prefer- 
ences (Form 2). The Daily Activity Checklist (Form 3) can be 
explained. Also at this time, if desired, pre-tests for later 
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evaluative purposes can be given. The Student Confidence 
and Usage Survey (Form 4) may be used as both pre-test and 
post-test . 

Pairing of students and mentors are based on responses 
to the Mentor Needs Assessment and the Student Skills and 
Preferences/ as well as consideration of the personalities 
of the participants. It is helpful for students to write a 
brief autobiography including information about their native 
country and language, and interesting background experiences. 
With students' permission, these autobiographies can be given 
to the paired mentors before face-to-face introductions are 
made so that mentors know something about the student they'll 
be working with. Students and mentors should be introduced 
to each other individually by the implementing teacher. A few 
minutes can be spent getting acquainted, and then the mentor 
should familiarize the student with the task site and explain 
the tasks to be done. 

Once the pairing is accomplished, the project should not 
be overly time-consuming for either the implementing teacher 
or the mentors. Mentors' tasks are simply to provide explan- 
ations of what needs to be done and brief instruction on how 
to do it. Students should fill out the Daily Activities 
Checklist, which will be used during student group discussions. 

In the original 12-week project, students and mentors 
worked together for two hours daily, in the afternoon, Monday 
through Thursday. On Friday, students worked with mentors for 
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one hour, then returned to the regular classroom for group 
discussion of any problems that occurred that week, as well 
as positive things that happened. However, other time frames 
are possible. The program could be extended to cover an entire 
semester with students and mentors working together for one 
hour daily. Or a specific day each week could be set aside 
for this. The program is flexible for scheduling, but it is 
important for the entire group of participating students to 
meet together periodically for discussion of problems and 
progress. The implementing teacher also needs to visit each 
student/mentor pair at their task site on a regular basis, and 
use the Monitoring Checklist (Form 5) for evaluation, and check 
for any problems or questions. 

If at any time there is a problem with either student 
or mentor being dissatisfied with tasks required or the per- 
formance of these, or if there should be personal considerations 
that necessitate new student/mentor pairings, there should 
first be discussion with the student and/or mentor to attempt 
to resolve the problem. If this discussion fails to resolve 
the problem, there should be a new pairing. 

Evaluation of the program's success can be done in several 
ways. Pre-tests and post-tests can be administered to check 
speaking and listening proficiency, and students' levels of 
confidence can be checked before and after participation by 
using the Student Confidence and Usage Survey (From 4). Students' 
and mentors' evaluations of the program can be done using 



Forms 6 and 7. 
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This volunteer program has been shown to be successful 
in raising oral proficiency scores as well as increasing 
student confidence. It is important that mentors understand 
that students not only need to be busy, but also should have 
many opportunities for using oral skills. Students can carry 
messages, serve as translators, answer phones, and act as 
receptionists for their task sites. But perhaps one of the 
most important benefits of this project is that all of those 
with whom the students are in contact begin to understand the 
problems that LEP students face, and learn to respect their 
efforts and diversities. 
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Form 1 



Mentor Needs Assessment Checklist 



Mentor Name 

Department and Location 



Telephone Extension # 

Proposed Tasks for Student Volunteers: 



Skills Student Needs to Perform Tasks: 



O 
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Form 2 



Student Skills and Preferences Checklist 



Student Name 

Diplomas/Degrees Received in Native Country. 



Specific Job Training/ Experience in Native Country 



Tasks You Would Like to Do as a Volunteer 



Form 3 



Student Daily Activity Checklist 



Student Name. 



Week Of 



Student Dally Activity Checklist 



Speaking Listening Problems 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 
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Form 4 



Student Confidence and Usage Survey 

Please answer these questions using this scale: l=Never; 

2=Seldom; 3=Somet imes ; 4=0ften; 5=Always 

1* When I am in school, I talk to American students. 

2. Outside of school, I use English. 

3. At home, I use English. 

4. Outside of school, I am comfortable when asking a 

native English speaker I know well for information 
in English. 

5 . I am comfortable having a conversation with native 

English speakers. 

6. I am comfortable when asking a native English speaker 

I do not know well for information in English. 

7 . I am confident about my English listening skills. 

8 . I am confident about my English speaking skills. 
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Form 5 



Monitoring Checklist 



Student Name 

Mentor Name & Department 
Week Of 



Monday 



Activities Observed Problems Discussed Positive Feedback 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 



Comments : 
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Student Final Evaluation Questionnaire 
Student Name Date 

Using a scale of 1 to 5, with 5 being the highest, please 
answer the following: 

1. My mentor explained tasks clearly. 

2. I was able to perform the tasks requested. 

3. My mentof helped me with my speaking skills. 

4. My mentor helped me with my listening skills. 

5. I notice an improvement in my speaking skills. 

6. I notice an improvement in my listening skills. 

7. After participating in this project, I feel more 
confident in my oral communication skills. 

8. If I had the opportunity, I would participate 
in a similar project again. 

9. I will be able to use this experience in advancing 
my career goals and opportunities. 

COMMENTS : 



O 
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Form 7 



M6n t_or_ s Final ^ j£^^ jiation Questionnaire 

Mentor Name 

Department 

Using a scale of 1 to 5, with 5 being the highest, plea 
answer the following: 

1. The student was cooperative in performing tasks. 

2. The student was helpful to me in performing my 
job. 

3. The student relieved me of time-consuming tasks. 

4. I noticed an improvement in the student’s speaking 
skills during the project period. 

5. - I noticed an improvement in the student's listening 

skills during the project period. 

6. I noticed an improvement in the student's self- 

confidence in using oral communication skills during 
the project period, 

7. I would be willing to participate in this project 
again . 



Date 

Phone 



COMMENTS : 



Appendix P 

Results: Mentors' Final Evaluation Questionnaire 
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Results: Mentors' Final Evaluation Questionnaire* 



Questions 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Total 


Mentor # 


















1 


5 


5 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


34 


2 


5 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


33 


3 


5 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


33 


4 


5 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5 


4 


28 


5 


5 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


33 


6 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


35 


7 


5 


5 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


34 


8 


5 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


4 


32 


9 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


35 


10 


5 


5 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


34 



Mentor Average Score 33.1 



* Questionnaire: see Appendix K 
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Results: Students' Final Evaluation Questionnaire 
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Appendix Q 

Results: Students' Final Evaluation Questionnaire* 



Questions 123456789 Total 



Student # 
1 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


3 


32 


2 


5 


5 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4 


41 


3 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


- 45 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


40 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


45 


6 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


45 


7 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


36 


8 


5 


5 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


43 


9 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


45 


10 


4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


5 


4 


5 


4 


39 














Student 


Average 


Score 




41.1 



* Questionnaire: see Appendix L 
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